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KEEPING POSTED 


TD segeey main post office closes its main window 
at 11 p.m., but keeps open an out-of-the-way 
window off the loading dock for the few customers 
who need service later. It 
maintains a very small 
stamp stock. One recent 
midnight, publicists for a 
show premiere appeared 
at that window seeking to 
mail 61 special-delivery 
invitations. Clerk Edith 
Cable—who happens to 
be a former postmaster of 
Shelby Gap, KY—couldn’t 
find enough stamps, even after rummaging through 
drawers. She dug into her own purse and came up 
with two books of 10¢ stamps. The publicists went 
away happy and Edith exemplified Service With Pride. 


lerk Henry Fedak of the Forest Park station in 

Springfield, MA, tells of two recent experiences 
to show how times have changed. He was working 
window relief at the Winchester Square station when 
a student’s tab came to 25¢. ‘That'll be two bits,”’ 
Fedak said. ‘Fine,’ answered the student, ‘‘what's 
two bits?’’ Another young patron asked for a 10¢ 
stamp. Fedak handed it to him and waited. The 
youngster looked bewildered and asked ‘‘How 
much?” The question caught Fedak by surprise and 
he said: “Ten cents, what else?” “No tax?’’ asked 
the young man. 


he National Bulk Mail System is nearing the 
home stretch. By the end of 1975 all but three 

Bulk Mail Centers had 

begun phasing in. Des 

Moines, Los Angeles and 

Philadelphia were to be- 

gin phase-in during early 

January. Ten centers are 

fully operational — New 

York, Greensboro, Jack- 

sonville, Kansas City, Min- 

neapolis-St. Paul, Atlanta, 

Memphis, Dallas, Seattle 

and Chicago. 


pees letter volume is down. The number proc- 
essed in dead letter offices decreased 5.3% in 
Fiscal Year 1975 compared to FY 74. That's 42.5 
million letters vs. 44.9 million. 


he Origin-Destination Information System (OD!S) 

statistics for stamped first-class mail are reliable, 
says the General Accounting Office. The GAO 
watches federal pursestrings for Congress. Its report 
found some weaknesses affecting local statistics, 
but said only small amounts of data are recorded 
erroneously or lost. And a Chicago firm that mails 
100,000 test letters three times a year for banks has 
reached conclusions about the quality of mail service 
similar to ODIS. 


PT pct subpoenas now go by certified mail in the 
sparsely populated West Baton Rouge, LA, 
parish (county). In the past, sheriff's deputies had to 
personally serve the no- 

tices of jury duty. But 

when faced with deliver- 

ing 200 subpoenas, Sher- 

iff Belvin Bergeron decid- 

ed to try the post office. 

The result, he said, was 

the best average of sub- 

poenas ever served and in 

less time. Return receipts 

assure delivery. It costs less than a gallon of gas 
for each mailing and allows deputies to concen- 
trate on more important work. 


hink the American public isn’t solidly behind the 

Postal Service? Well, the Roper survey people 
say 83% of all Americans are satisfied with their mail 
service. The survey compared personal letter writing 
to personal long-distance phone calls. It found that 
Americans are well satisfied with both and use both 
about equally. 


jae do want to receive advertising mail, the 
Direct Mail/Marketing Association has con- 
cluded. Ads it ran in 

magazines offered to al- 

low readers, through mail- 

in coupons, to get their 

names deleted from or 

added to advertising mail- 

ing lists. Here are the re- 

sults: Time, 3,219 off vs. 

4,667 on. Sports Illustra- 

ted, 473 off vs. 1,315 on. 

Better Homes & Gardens, 

579 off vs. 7,744 on. 














““‘l can 
remember 
screaming 
‘Help! Help! 
Help!?’... 
And I can 
remember 


thinking | 
‘This is the 
end for me.’” 


lt wasn't the end for postal employee Frank E. Tolliver. He's 
almost fully recovered. But his accident still creates shivers in the 
Nashville, TN, post office. 
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Most of us have a certain 
amount of routine in our jobs. 
So does Frank Tolliver, a mail 
processing equipment (MPE) me- 
chanic. But Tolliver relishes go- 
ing the extra mile, doing more 
than he’s technically supposed 
to, even if it means additional 
routine work. Andy Alexander, 
manager of maintenance, attests 
to that. 

It was such a situation about 
noon on Aug. 29, 1974. 

Tolliver had been an MPE 
about eight months, a clerk for 
five years before that. He had 
his job down pat—or so he 
thought. He had about 15 min- 
utes before lunch and decided 
to do a routine piece of main- 
tenance in that quarter hour. 

Noontime on an August week- 
day—one of the least busy peri- 
ods—seemed an ideal time to 
clean a sack conveyor belt. As 
sacks flow across it almost end- 
lessly, bits of string cling to its 
rough surface. If it’s not cleaned 
periodically, the string piles up 


On the cover 

No photographer was present 
when Frank Tolliver was injured, 
but this is what the scene might 
have looked like through his eyes. 
Posing for the photo at the North- 
ern Virginia Sectional Center were 
Headquarters nurse LaThel Wurst 
and these SCF employees (clock- 
wise from upper left ): Edna 
Shapiro, Daniel Jenkins, Jerry 
Neary, Julie Lane, William Deskins, 
Edward De Sideri, Evelyn Wells, 
and Martin Tamulevich. 


and fouls the belt’s operation. 

Tolliver locked the “off” but- 
ton, wriggled behind thé sup- 
porting frame and protective 
screen, and cleaned as much belt 
as he could reach. Then he 
turned the motor on to move the 
belt a few yards. He locked the 
“off” button again and cleaned 
some more. 

After about 15 minutes of this 





stop -and- go work—all done 
strictly according to safety con- 
siderations — Tolliver was fin- 
ished. He switched on the belt, 
anxious to get the mail moving. 

“TI turned to pick up some 
equipment that I had left there,” 
he recalls, ‘“‘you know, some tools 
and a brush. I didn’t think I 
could get close to that belt.” 

He did. What followed was 
sudden and harrowing. 

“My left hand got caught first 
in the conveyor belt. It started to 
pull me up into it, between the 
belt and a steel roller. 

“I remember my mind telling 
me that I might be able to reach 
a safety lever that would cut off 
the power. I don’t know if I ac- 
tually tried to reach it, but I re- 
member thinking it.”’ 

The conveyor belt wouldn't let 
go. It kept pulling Tolliver up- 
ward. His right hand, with which 
he thinks he might have tried to 
hit the safety cutoff, was drawn 
into the squeeze between belt 
and roller. 

“Tt remember thinking ‘This 
thing’s trying to get my whole 
body.’” 

It kept pulling. Within a cou- 
ple of seconds—less time than 
it takes to tell about it—it had 
both his arms. Tolliver remem- 
bers it all, as if his brain took 
slow-motion movies. 

“I said to myself that I can’t 
let my head get caught, so I 
turned my head, trying to keep 
it outside. 

“IT don’t remember exactly, but 
that was when I yelled for help. 

“Then I saw a red skirt. And I 
said, ‘Ma’am, if you can push 
that button you can stop this 
belt.’ Those were my _ exact 
words. I didn’t know who that 
woman was.” 

Camera looks down on Frank Tol- 
liver posing outside the machine 


where he was injured. He is dem- 
onstrating his position inside. 


She was Helen Adams, then 
Helen Hall, a secretary in the 
mail processing division. Her 
desk is only a few feet away 
from the accident site, with a 
wall and door between them. 

As she tells it, she heard his 
screams for help and realized it 
was serious. She dashed out the 
door. It was lunchtime and 
hardly anyone was around. 

“I saw him going up into the 
machine,” Mrs. Adams says. “His 
hands were caught and within a 
couple of seconds he was in 
down to his waist. It happened 
so fast. I was horrified. I don’t 
know whether he said anything 
to me. I just yelled for help my- 
self. I thought he was dead.” 

Tolliver recalls her yells. He 
also remembers praying and 
thinking “She’s my last chance.” 

That is the last thing Tolliver 
can remember. He passed out. 

Help came fast—no one knows 
for sure who pressed the stop 
button. Alexander, Tolliver’s 
manager, says he was in his office 
across the building and down 
one floor when someone shouted 
to him that a man was caught in 
a conveyor belt. Alexander ran 
with others and when they ar- 
rived they saw Tolliver trapped 
in the machine. It had been 
turned off. 

Laymon Curtis, an electronic 
technician, cut through the 5- 
foot rubber belt with a penknife, 
almost in one stroke. That took 
some pressure off Tolliver. The 
belt had to be cut again, and a 
bearing removed. Tolliver was 
lifted out and put onto an ambu- 
lance cart. All this took 15 min- 
utes, Alexander remembers. 

No one—neither Alexander nor 
nurse Clara Baker—knows who 
called the ambulance. 

“TI was called by phone,” Mrs. 
Baker says. “I ran over there and 

continued 








saw what had happened. It 
looked as if he’d need oxygen. 
So I ran back to the health unit, 
got the oxygen equipment and 
ran back. By that time the ambu- 
lance had arrived. 

“T went on the ambulance with 
him to General Hospital emer- 
gency room. They started on him 
immediately while I told them 
what had happened. 

“TI went back to the hospital 
twice that day with Mr. Alex- 




















This drawing was adapted from 
one by Ben Nance, maintenance 
improvement officer at Nashville, 
from eyewitness reports. It shows 
Tolliver’s position in the machine. 





ander. While I was here at the 
post office I sent poor Helen 
(Hall) home.” 

Neal Logue, superintendent of 
maintenance, who was with 
Alexander most of the time, 
says: “I wouldn't have given you 
a nickel for his (Tolliver’s) life 
when I saw him in that ma- 
chine.” 

Tolliver regained conscious- 
ness in the hospital hours later. 

“I thought that I had been 
dreaming,” he remembers. “Then 
I noticed my arms and saw that 
it was no dream. 

“The doctor came over and 
yelled ‘Who are you?’ I answered 


him. Then he yelled other ques- 
tions at me. I know he was yell- 
ing because he was worried that 
I wasn’t quite all there. But I 
was, so I asked him to quiet 
down. His screaming was scar- 
ing me.” 

The doctor explained the ex- 
tent of Tolliver’s injuries: Seven 
fractured ribs, one broken arm, 
two dislocated shoulders. And a 
lot of skin torn off his arms. 
Luckily, considering his position 
in the machine, no back injury. 
Surgery needed—and a long re- 
cuperation. 

Tolliver spent a month in the 
hospital after surgery. His left 
arm was in a cast. Both bones in 
the left forearm were broken. A 
stainless steel plate was put on 
one bone, but doctors had to 
wait until January before the 
other bone had healed enough 
to take a plate. 

The right arm was heavily ban- 
daged. It had to be treated for 
skin grafts. 

With both arms out of order, 
Tolliver had to depend on others 
for the simplest things. 

‘While I was in the hospital,” 
he says, “I tried to get along with- 
out pain killers. But I couldn't 
make it. It hurt so bad at night 
that I needed a shot to go to 
sleep.” 

Tolliver, a softball and basket- 
ball player who was in the Air 
Force for 22 years before joining 
the Postal Service, showed re- 
markable recovery. He returned 
to light duty at the post office on 
Dec. 23. He stayed for three 
weeks, then had to return to the 
hospital for the other stainless 
steel plate. 

He had skin grafts, too—and 
they meant additional pain. 

“They'd put something they 
called ‘pigskin’ on my arms and 
then peeled it off,” he recalls. 
“They did this a number of 


times. That was so the skin on 
top wouldn’t heal before the in- 
side healed. Oh, oh, did that hurt 
when they pulled that pigskin 
off. 

“They gave me a four-inch roll 
of gauze to bite on when they 
pulled it off. I bit hard.” 

Credit Tolliver’s physical con- 
dition, a good program of physi- 
cal therapy (whirlpool baths, arm 
exercises, a sponge he continu- 
ally squeezes), or simply his de- 
termination. He was back at 
work—no light duty—in May 
and playing softball again by 
summer. He hit .400. At the time 
of this writing, he still needed 
removal of the stainless steel 
plates and possibly more skin 
grafts. 

But Tolliver gives part of the 
credit to the post office’s assur- 
ances that his medical bills would 
be paid and that compensation 
payments would come within a 
few dollars of his regular pay. 

“That left me without worry. 
I was able to concentrate on get- 
ting well.” 

For Tolliver, the experience 
was a long, painful lesson in 
safety. 

“It’s not that I was careless. I 
wasn’t. I was just doing a job. 

“But I was doing something 
routine. And you have to keep 
your mind on what you're doing 
now, not what you're going to be 
doing later. It’s like driving— 
you've got to mind your p’s and 
q's.” 

It was a lesson, too, in wear- 
ing hard hats where there’s dan- 
ger. When Tolliver was removed 
from the machine, his fellow 
workers discovered a dent in his 
hard hat three inches wide and 
an inch and a half deep. Tolliver, 
Alexander, Logue, all who saw it 
agreed that without the hard hat, 
Tolliver would not have lived 
through the accident.0 





The first officially scheduled airmail flight in the 
U.S. was made May 15, 1918, using Army Signal 
Corps planes. It was between New York and 
Washington. Two planes took off simultaneously, 
one from each city, with scheduled stops at Phil- 
adelphia. But the flight from Washington was not 
completed—the pilot flew the wrong way. 
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The railway post office (RPO) was born in 1862. Clerks 
sorted mail en route, bringing mail service to every 
community that could be reached by rail. In the 1920s 
and 1930s more than 1,500 routes, 30,000 employees and 
4,000 railroad cars were involved. Only one RPO still 
operates—between New York and Washington. 
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Automobiles were first tested for mail collection The highway post office (HPO, pronounced “hypo”) 
from street letter boxes in Baltimore in 1906. The took up where the RPO left off. Starting in 1941, clerks 
cars used were Columbias, Mark 43 models, sorted mail inside these converted trucks or buses. The 
equipped with two-cylinder, 14-horsepower en- last HPO rolled between Cincinnati and Cleveland on 
gines. June 30, 1974. 











> YOUR r SON 
On cabewr til TO 


to work for the Postal Service? 


Ne 
WORK 


FOR THE POSTAL SERVICE? 


Postal Life put this question to employees at a dozen locations. 
The purpose: To find out what employees really think about their 
postal jobs. Here are some typical answers, nos as well as yeses. 

How would you answer? Would you want your son or daughter 











Absolutely not. My biggest gripe with the Postal Service ) 
is hours and working conditions. Scheduling is done 
without considering any desires of the rank and file 
employee. It creates a morale problem. | believe in giving 
‘em eight and not a minute more. Yes, sir. But in those 
eight, | give 'em my best. | have no gripe about benefits, 
and | am a crusader for proper use of sick leave. | tell 
‘em. That sick leave is just like money in the bank, only 
ALVAH L. GWALTNEY better. Say you earn several hundred hours as a level 5, 
Data Site Technician then get promoted to supervisor. Those hours have 
Norfolk, VA, post office earned 8-10% interest. D, 


PHYLLIS 4 "E MURIEL 7 


MYKELBY WALLACE 
Special Delivery ‘ Clerk 
7 Messenger Boston 
“= Memphis Fad Post Office 
post office - 
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| wouldn't want my children 
working for the Postal Service. 
There are too few chances for 
advancement, especially ina 
large office, and the work is too 
much of the same general routine. 


Yes, definitely. The reasons are: 
It would be an overall interesting 
occupation for them. The post 
Office offers tremendous fringe 
benefits, excellent salary and an 











ERNEST J. 
GAINES 


Equipment 
Mechanic 
Atlanta 
Post Office 


Sure! The Postal Service has a 

lot to offer these days—good pay, 
vacation, excellent life and health 
benefits, and what | would 
consider good working 
conditions. As the Postal 

Service continues to mechanize 
and automate, there is more and 
more demand for the electro-me- 
chanical technician. My 17-year- 
old son will graduate from high 
school this year. He plans to enter 
technical school or military service 
to pursue his interest in electro- 
mechanics. Personally, | wish he 
would enter the Postal Service 
but he has to have the formal 





Mail Processing 





\_ training first. a 





opportunity to meet with people. 
| come from a family of postal 





people. Two uncles, an aunt and 


postmasters up in Wisconsin, so oe Clerk, 
| feel pretty strongly about it. | a Phoenix Post Office 











\_ it has to me. :J 


a grandfather were all BEVERLY GONZALES 


have been in nine years and have Yes, but if they pursued another career | wouldn't mind, 
been favorably impressed with it, although | think they would have a better chance in the 
and | think the Postal Service s postal system if they took advantage of the training 
could offer a lot to my children, as programs we now have, especially for promotions. 
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" EARL A. 
VOLMER 
Custodial 
Laborer 
Cincinnati 
BMC 


Yes, definitely. My father worked 
in the Postal Service. | am just 
about 15 years late getting here. 
He was a Clerk with the Railway 
Mail Service for 30 years. He 
retired at age 56. | think that the 
Postal Service has great 
opportunity for any young person 
today. It is a good career. | think 
there is more than just security— 
it is a good place to be employed. 
| also find that the people we have 
working here are all fine, 
congenial people. 


. 
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CLEMENT 
BREWER JR. 
== Motor Vehicle 
= Operator 
“7 Charlotte, NC, 
y » _ Post Office 
Yes, | think it would be most 
beneficial to my son to work for 
the Postal Service if he chooses 
to do so.,The working conditions 
are good and the benefits are 
better than those in most private 
industries. Work schedules are 
not the best, but opportunities for 
advancement are available to 
those who have the initiative to 


\_ apply themselves. 
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FRANK 
AMITRANO 
Letter Carrier 
Point Loma 
Station, 

San Diego 


Sure. Yes, it’s a challenge and it's 
also security. If you are a carrier, 
it's good to work outdoors and 


but | have recommended the 
Postal Service to several young 
people because of the security 
and benefits it provides. For me. 
I've always liked the job. Time 
goes by very fast, and it never 
becomes monotonous. There's 
always something doing, always 
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a happening. 


meet people. | don’t have children, 
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WILLIAM 


Letter Carrier 
Baltimore 
Post Office 


Sure, but it’s really hard to get a 
job here now. It's a lot better here 
than in other jobs, but it wasn't 
this good when | came in. It was 
65¢ per hour when | was hired and 
three days later when | began 
work they were paying 90¢ an 
hour. There’s great promotional 
opportunity for a guy who keeps 
his nose clean. | think being a 
carrier is best. The fresh air is 
great. And besides, I'd never 
make eight hours a day at the 
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CALVIN CUSHION 
Part-time Flexible 
Mail Handler 
Jacksonville, FL, 
BMC 
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| think so, but mainly | would leave it up to them to choose | 
their own careers. | would suggest it (working for the 
Postal Service) because of the advantages. | most 
definitely feel that people in the Postal Service have 
definite advantages over people who work in private 
industry. The main thing is job security. Another 
advantage is moving up. Before | worked here, | was 
working at an eight-track tape company and there was 
no chance for advancement at all. | was over the 
stockroom and that was it. | could probably go from the 
position I'm now in, part-time flex mail handler, to 
general manager one day. The reason why | work 

so hard at this job and try to make something of myself 
is because | think | can advance forward. | have always 
been that way. | am a very optimistic person. | see a lot 
of positions that it’s possible to advance to. Right now | 
am only 24 years old and | can see there is a very good 
chance for me, being in on the ground floor of this new 
industry, to advance forward in the future. 


J 








BARBARA A. 
BLACKWELL 
Distribution Clerk 
Detroit Post Office 





| have two daughters working for the post office, and 
another daughter and son have taken the test and passed. 
They are interested in coming into the Postal Service. | 
believe the opportunities for a yeung person are really 
great. They have a chance for advancement, the money is 
great for a young person to save, and the people are nice. 
When my daughters asked me, | went right out and got 
« = them an application. People asked me why | would want 
them working in the post office. | told them ‘‘Where can 
my daughter go where they make $5.50 per hour?” | 
recommended a postal assistant job for a friend, the 
friend applied and got the job. I’m happy with my job 
and | let everybody know about it. 


. 
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Salt Lake City 
Post Office 


4 ] 
Yes, but only in the management 
field. That way | feel he would 
contribute to solving some of the 
problems the Postal Service is 
having. Problems like the lack of 
communication between labor and 
management and the creation of 





NANCY POAGE 
Data Technician 


\_ Problems from too many programs. ) 


\ 
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Kansas City’s 
book-keepers 


Post office has library just for employees 


As preparing for the super- 
visor’s exam wants to study 


materials. 

A secretary attending night 
school at a nearby college needs 
a quiet place to study during a 
lunch break. 

A carrier wants to know the 
latest in stock market trends. 

No problem—the Kansas City 
post office library has the answer 
to each of their needs. 

With roughly 1,500 square feet 
of space and better than 6,500 
volumes on almost any subject, 
the library is available exclu- 
sively for the use of Kansas City 
postal employees and their fam- 
ilies. 

“You can’t have a strong post 
office without a source of knowl- 
edge for employees, and the 
source should be close to their 
job so they can get to it.” That’s 
the philosophy of Postmaster 
Theodoric C. (Ted) Bland, who 
first started the library in 1961 in 
his outer office with one book- 
case and fewer than 100 volumes. 

‘We've really grown over the 
years,” he says. “That's because 
employees use it—it fulfills a 
need.” So far, the library has 
been moved four times due to 
expanding volume. 

The library gets plenty of traf- 
fic, especially during the lunch 
period. 

‘Many employees come in dur- 
ing lunch or on a break to read 
the many magazines we have,” 
says Deane Lovingier, manager 
of the library and the post of- 
fice’s PEDC. ‘Others come in to 
study or browse through the 
shelves.” 

Like most public or school li- 
braries, Kansas City’s allows an 
employee to borrow a book for 
two weeks. If the due date is 


missed, the employee pays a fine. 
Fines total about $100 a year. 

That provides some money for 
maintaining the library. So does 
the office’s welfare fund. 

Most acquisitions, however, 
come from local union book or 
money donations, and from contri- 
butions by employees. 

The late Robert Collier, a su- 
pervisor, donated more than 
1,200 volumes over a period of 
years. A handsome clock in the 








library bears a plaque recogniz- 
ing his contributions. 

The library's subject matter is 
varied and extensive. 

‘‘We have books on postal his- 
tory and quite a few on philat- 
ely,” Lovingier says. ‘But you 
can find just about any topic on 
our shelves, from automobile 
maintenance to zoology.” 

Running the library is a group 
effort. 

“Employees from the crafts 
and supervisors make up a 17- 
man committee that decides upon 
new acquisitions and the like,” 
Bland said. Lovingier added: 
“Their interest and cooperation 
is an indication of how impor- 
tant and useful the library is to 
the post office.” 0 
































Damaged parcels 
really hurt... 





This is an actual letter to 
Postmaster General Benjamin F. Bailar 
from Laura Galecki of Stone Mountain, GA. 








CARRIERS’ 
ALERT 


N.Y. postal employees provide unique aid to senior citizens 


he note said simply, ‘You 
were so kind to my mother.” 

It was addressed to letter car- 
rier Joseph Cohen of the Morris 
Heights station in the Bronx, NY. 

Cohen, who delivers mail to 
Mrs. Ida Cohen (no relation) of 
1495 Popham Ave., had noted 
that the senior citizen had not 
picked up her mail for three 
days. 

He had reported this to his 
supervisor, who called the New 
York City Department for the 
Aging. That office had checked 
and found that Mrs. Cohen was 
ill. She was later hospitalized. 
The thank-you note came from 
her children. 

Senior citizens throughout the 
Bronx are being aided through 
“Operation Alert’”—a coopera- 
tive program of the Department 
for the Aging, the New York and 
Bronx Post Offices and Branch 
36 of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 

The experiment started last 
March in three Bronx ZIP Code 
areas, then went to five and last 
fall expanded to all of the Bronx. 
More than 80,000 elderly people 
live in the Bronx. 

Senior citizens register for the 
program with the city agency 


(about 2,000 are initially cov- 
ered). The letter carrier on the 
route attaches a small orange 
label inside the individual’s mail 
box—usually in an apartment 
building—to identify that the 
person is registered. 

If the carrier sees that mail has 
not been picked up for several 
days, he contacts his supervisor, 
who calls the Aging office. That 
agency immediately checks to 
see if the senior citizen needs as- 
sistance. 

Similar programs involve post- 
al people elsewhere. 


For instance, an Operation 
Alert program started recently 
in West Islip, NY. And in Win- 
ston-Salem, NC, carriers helped 
the Fire Department identify 330 
of the city’s invalid, infirm and 
handicapped residents. Some 200 
carriers covering 155 city routes 
were involved in the survey. 
Firemen are now alert to where 
these people live so that in case 
of fire they can receive special 
help. 

Back in the Bronx, Mrs. Jean 
Norris, a 68-year-old widow en- 
rolled in Operation Alert, says 
that she is helping the Depart- 
ment of the Aging and its repre- 
sentative, Christine Godek, sign 
up other senior citizens for the 
program. 

“The post office involvement 
is just what we needed,” Mrs. 
Norris says. ‘Most senior citi- 
zens have a special relationship 
with their mailman. The mail- 
man is a must in their lives. The 
postman brings not just social 
security checks but letters from 
sons and daughters, too. If any- 
thing is wrong, the letter carrier 
is the first person to help. 

“Senior citizens deserve a lit- 
tle security, and Operation Alert 
will help us get it.” 0 





Mrs. Jean Norris strolls down a Bronx street with carrier Lee Zil- 
lante of Jerome station. She credits Operation Alert with providing 
extra security to senior citizens. 
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You can help Ar employee 
retain and regain 
letter mail revenue 


receives 

his season football tickets 
bearing his name through a pri- 
vate delivery service. 

Another employee notices a 
private delivery service's truck in 
front of an office|building unload- 
ing what appear to be U.S. mail 
pouches. 

Letter carriers in a large city 
see a private contractor deliver- 
ing documents from city hall to 
outlying offices of municipal 
agencies. 

A mail processing supervisor 
suddenly realizes he isn’t getting 
the normally large quantity of 
outgoing letters from a_ local 
business firm. Checking it out, he 
finds the company has begun 
sending its letters via a private 
courier service. 

In all four cases, the postal em- 
ployees’ vigilance results in en- 
forcement of the Private Express 
Statutes—the laws that generally 
give the Postal Service exclusive 
rights to carry letters. In those 
four cases—and many more like 
them—the Postal Service moves 
to recover the business that be- 
longs to it under the law, and the 
revenue that goes along with that 
business. 

“With certain exceptions, the 
delivery of letters—messages to 
specific persons or addresses, 
recorded on tangible objects— 
belongs to the Postal Service and 
only the Postal Service,” says 
Ken Fletcher, the assistant chief 
inspector, Office of Criminal In- 
vestigations, at Headquarters. 
“The Private Express Statutes 
are necessary to safeguard the 
revenue of the Postal Service. 
Postal employees everywhere 
can help us enforce the Private 
Express Statutes.” 

The major exceptions in the 
Private Express Statutes are: 


(] Companies can use their regu- 
lar employees to deliver their 
letters. 


(] Banks and other financial in- 
stitutions can ship checks 
and certain other financial 
papers by private means. 


(] Materials for data processing 
can be sent outside the mails 
to computer centers and back 
to the point of origin, subject 
to strict time limits. 


C) Letters may be legally carried 
outside the mails if no charge 
is made for the service, or if a 
messenger is hired for a spe- 
cial occasion. 


Messages relating only to the 
cargo they accompany may be 
delivered by any carrier. 


Generally speaking, under any 
other circumstances, whenever 
private carriers deliver messages 
that do not bear postage, it’s 
likely the Private Express Stat- 
utes are being violated. 

This can mean a lot of money 
to the Postal Service. Take the 
football tickets for example. 

“When that postal employee 
received his tickets,” Fletcher re- 
lates, “they came along with 
stadium parking instructions and 
other printed materials. The 
postal employee was sharp 
enough to realize the Postal Serv- 
ice should have made the deliv- 
ery, and he reported it. 

“We found out that this Na- 
tional Football League team be- 
lieved it could get greater secu- 
rity of delivery by contracting 
with a private firm. Yet we found 
that another NFL team in the 
same state was using the Postal 
Service at less expense and had 
experienced very few losses. 
That team was presorting its 
tickets to five ZIP digits and 
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sending them out in locked 
pouches. The tickets were se- 
cure all the way to the postal 
delivery unit. 

“An inspector went to the first 
team, explained that private de- 
livery of the season tickets with- 
out postage was illegal, and sug- 
gested that the mail service used 
by the second team be adopted. 
We think they’ll do it. In the first 
place, they'll be complying with 
the law. In the second place— 
and this is a big point—they’ll 
save money.” 

Fletcher says a large share of 
big league sports teams mail their 
season tickets, but many are now 
believed to be using other car- 
riers. 

“If they all turn to the Postal 
Service as the law says they 
must,” he adds, ‘it will mean an 
added $300,000 or more in rev- 
enue. That’s for a once-a-year 
mailing. It shows how much 
money is at stake.”’ 

When a violation is found, it is 
not uncommon to discover that 
the businessmen involved were 
not aware of the Private Express 
Statutes, or aware of what con- 
stitutes a letter. A friendly, co- 
operative approach, combined 
with an explanation of the law, is 
proving to be the best way to 
recover business. Customer serv- 
ice representatives and inspec- 
tors usually can work out ways 
to meet the customer's service re- 
quirements. 

Information on the Private Ex- 
press regulations, including the 
definition of a letter, is to be 
found in Part 152, Postal Service 
Manual. When close questions 
arise regarding possible viola- 
tions, inspectors submit the facts 
to the Law Department at Head- 
quarters for rulings. 

The Postal Service is losing 


many millions of dollars a year 
through Private Express viola- 
tions. It’s impossible to detect 
every one or achieve 100% com- 
pliance, but Fletcher has set his 
sights on ‘‘a very substantial im- 
provement this year and each 
year until this problem is under 
control.” Says Fletcher: 

“The Private Express Statutes 
are necessary if the Postal Serv- 
ice is to have the revenue to 
provide service throughout the 
entire nation—not only in the 
more ‘profitable’ areas. If private 
carriers divert revenue from us, 
our basic mission will be im- 
peded. In the long run, everyone 
will be hurt. 

‘Postal employees have 
brought many violations to our 
attention. It was a customer serv- 
ice representative who saw a 


private truck delivering pouches 
at an office building. Inquiring at 
the office to which they were 
taken, she learned they contained 
letters without postage. The com- 
pany had mistakenly believed it 
could send its own letters from 
one office to another in that way. 
The CSR explained the regula- 
tions, described the available 
postal services, and eventually 
got this business back. 

‘Postal employees should be 
mindful always that letters pro- 
duce revenue, and the Postal 
Service neéds the revenue that 
rightfully belongs to it.” 

He suggests that postal em- 
ployees should be vigilant in ob- 
serving any apparent delivery of 
mail by private delivery firms. 

“If it’s at a bank or other finan- 
cial institution, or a data process- 
ing center, the chances are that 
the articles the truck is picking 
up or delivering are legitimate ex- 
ceptions to the Private Express 
Statutes. 

“But if it’s at the headquarters 
or a major office of a company or 
business with a large volume of 
correspondence, the delivery 
may well indicate a violation of 
law. 

‘Mail processing supervisors 
should consider whether the 
Postal Service is getting the vol- 
ume of mail it should from com- 
panies in their areas. Delivery 
personnel should be asked if we 
are taking a logical volume of 
letters to the company. If those 
things don’t add up, maybe it’s 
time for us to look into the mat- 
ter. 

‘Cooperating at all levels, we 
can make businessmen conscious 
of the Private Express Statutes, 
sell them the service best suited 
to their needs, and get back the 
revenue that’s so badly needed.” 





The Winners! 


More than five thousand postal employees entered Service Contest No. 2, in 
which contestants were asked to match services with clues about them. 
Winners were picked at random from the correct entries. 


First Prize ($150) 


Third Prize ($75) 


DAN E. PLATT 
Inspector, 
St. Louis, MO 


Second Prize ($100) 


JOHN B. VEDO 
Electronic 
Technician, 
Gary, IN 


Fourth Prize ($50) 


BETTY J. ANDERSON 
Clerk, 
Villa Park, IL 


Honorable Mention Winners (Rockwell Illustration) 


PAULA ALBRIGHT 
Secretary, Mt. Vernon, NY 
LINDA J. ANTZAK 

Carrier, Walnut Creek, CA 
ALFRED E. BARRY 

Carrier, New Haven, CT 
PETER J. BIALIK 

Carrier, Muskegon, MI 
BENJAMIN C. BROWN 
Clerk, Franklin, NH 
LEONARD E. BUSZKIEWICZ 
Dist. Clerk, South Bend, IN 
CHARLES L. CALDWELL 
Mail Handler, Greensboro, NC 
CHARLES A. CHESBRO 

P. T. Flex. Carrier, Missoula, MT 
JOEL B. COOK 

Clerk, Columbia, SC 
VINCENT DI PIPPO 

Carrier, Cranston, RI 
PATRICK J. DONNELLY 
Foreman, New York, NY 
ELMER J. DRYDEN 

Carrier, Houma, LA 

BRUCE A. GALLATIN 
Carrier, Cheyenne, WY 

R. C. GALLERANE 

Carrier, Framingham, MA 
PHILLIP J. GILES 
Operations Analyst, Reading, PA 
ANTHONY M. GOBLET 
Carrier, Tacoma, WA 

W. G. GOETZ 

Dist. Clerk, Fayetteville, NC 


WILLIAM K. HAY 
Clerk, Dist. Machine, Brockton, MA 
GOLDIE M. HENLEY 
Clerk, Portsmouth, VA 
EDWARD J. JANOWSKI 
Carrier, Chicago, IL 
ROBERT B. KALINKA 
Data Systems Specialist, 
Grand Rapids, MI 
H. C. KIMBEL, JR. 
Sr. Computer Operator, Jacksonville, FL 
DAVID W. LOFLAND 
Assoc. Employee Development Advisor, 
Cincinnati, OH 
HOWARD H. LOTZE 
W8A Clerk, Minneapolis/St. Paul, MN 
DAVID J. LUPO 
Carrier, Downers Grove, IL 
FRANK J. MAIKISCH 
Clerk, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 
DARLENE K. MC CORKLE 
Pt. Time Flex. Clerk, Pasco, WA 
RONALD E. MORRISON 
Dist. Clerk, Pittsburgh, PA 
NORMAN E. NELSON 
Electronic Technician, Boise, 1D 
WILLARD W. OLSEN 
Transfer Clerk, St. Paul, MN 
W. F. ORTH 
Mach. Dist. Clerk, New Orleans, LA 
DONALD H. PANNELL 
Mach. Dist. Clerk, Bloomington, IN 
JOHN R. PHELAN 
Foreman, Window Services, Detroit, MI 


TERRENCE C. WRIGHT 
Clerk, 
Brockport, NY 


Fifth Prize ($25) 


~ KENNETH K. KELLAM 
2 Dist. Clerk, 
'/ Syracuse, NY 


DAVID J. PURNER 

Supt., Collections & Del., 
Johnson City, TN 

CHARLES E. RAMSAY, JR. 

Custodian, Orange, CA 

ROBERT A. ROSS 

Carrier, Oakland, CA 

PETER J. ROZWODOSKI 

Clerk, Cleveland, OH 

HARRY E. SCHULTZ 

Clerk, Bloomington, IL 

JOSEPH M. SCHWEIGER 

Window Technician, Baltimore, MD 

HAROLD W. SELAND 

Carrier, Buffalo, NY 

DAVID SHETTERLY 

Supervisor, Ansbach, Germany 

MICHAEL C. SMITH 

Carrier, Silver Spring, MD 

VERNIS VAN RIPER, JR. 

Carrier Technician, Council Bluffs, IA 

ANTHONY D. VECELLIO 

Distribution Clerk, Trinidad, CO 

PETER M. WALSH 

LSM Operator, Paterson, NJ 

JOHN J. WEEKS 

Carrier Technician, Wilmington, NC 

JAMES F. WILL 

Dist. Clerk, Kalamazoo, MI 

ROBERT W. WILLEY 

Postmaster, John Day, OR 

GENE WOLOSIEWICZ 

Reg. Clerk, Milwaukee, WI 

WAYNE F. ZWOLINSKI 

Postmaster, Mackinac Island, MI 








TROUBLE 
IS HIS BUSINESS 


Quality control officer pushes hard to get the mail moving 


Bs LeClerc has a tough hide 
stretched over his trim 150 
pounds. 

He’s one of the best known 
people in the Hartford, CT, Sec- 
tional Center. But the respect he 
receives is not always matched 
by his popularity. 

He’s the quality control officer. 

No matter what your job or 
tour, if you work in Hartford, 
sooner or later you'll find Joe Le- 


Clerc looking over your shoulder. 
He knows how to spot trouble. 

Example: 

Standing at the pouching area 
to track dispatch times, LeClerc 
watches a clerk sorting bundles 
of mail into pouches. A bundle 
hits the rack, bounces and drops 
in the wrong pouch, but the clerk 
just keeps sorting. It happens 
again. 

LeClerc started as a clerk in 


1953. He’s sympathetic to clerks. 
He reasons, “‘The guy may not be 
feeling good. Maybe he had a 
fight with his wife. Maybe it’s 
just been a bad day.” 

But the pouches will carry 
those bundles of mail miles— 
perhaps hundreds of miles—out 
of their way. So LeClerc will ask 
the clerk’s supervisors to correct 
the situation. 

He knows a supervisor can’t 








see everything that’s happening 
in an operation, that a single 
problem can keep him tied up at 
his station for hours. LeClerc 
used to be a supervisor. He’s 
sympathetic to supervisors. 

But if this one shrugs off in- 
formation about his employee 
and refuses to act, LeClerc will 
speak to the tour superintendent. 
Or the director of mail process- 
ing. Or the postmaster. 

Joe LeClerc is part of the two- 
year-old quality control officer 
(QCO) program that has brought 
industry's method of tracking 
and correcting errors to the Post- 
al Service. Guided by a regional 
manual, he reports directly to 
Hartford’s postmaster and sec- 
tional center manager, Paul Don- 
ovan. 

“When he first started,’ Don- 
ovan says, “people took it as a 
personal insult when he’d point 
out problems in their areas. 

“But he has all the courage in 
the world. He’ll take on anyone. 
Joe tells it like it is. He’s of no 
value if he hides anything.” 

Hartford’s director of mail 
processing, Frank Cignoli, says 
the same. Cignoli wryly recalls 
times he’s found a QCO report 
on his desk and barely had time 
to skim it before the postmaster 
called—for an explanation of the 
problem LeClerc reported. 

“But that’s the way it has to 
be,” he says. “Joe has to tell it 
straight out.” 

LeClerc is there to help—and 
he has special resources. 

For instance, finding where to 
send mail when a company’s ad- 
dress suddenly starts coming 
with a new ZIP. LeClerc has a 
complete listing of the 86 or so 
QCOs in the Northeast Region. 
He can dial direct to get such in- 
formation fast and to trace prob- 
lems while they’re still hot. 

LeClerc is gathering names and 
numbers of QCOs all over the 
country, so he can call as soon as 


a problem appears and resolve it 
before it gets worse. 

Hunched over the phone, Le- 
Clerc backtracks to find reasons 
for delayed mail coming into the 
Hartford office or traces why 
Hartford’s mail arrived late else- 
where. 

His biggest concerns are mis- 
directed mail, mail that leaves 





Joe tells tt 
like tts, 
Hes of no value 
if he hides 
ony thing" 


Hartford late or that arrives too 
late for processing within service 
standards, and mail damage. 

“Sometimes it’s our fault. 
Some days the insurance com- 
panies bomb us with mail.” 

Hartford, which calls itself the 
Insurance Capital of the Nation, 
is the home of Aetna, the Hart- 
ford Group, Travelers, Connect- 
icut General. Their mailrooms 
churn out “beautiful,” machine- 
able mail. 

“Two, three, four hundred 
thousand pieces at seven or eight 
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o’clock—it’s pretty rough,” says 
LeClerc. “It taxes us to capacity 
in this old building and some- 
times we don’t make flights.” 

Finding out what has gone 
wrong—not who’s to blame—is 
the QCO’s job. LeClerc recently 
studied the mail coming into 
Hartford’s Bradley field. The sur- 
vey pinpointed actual arrival 
times versus scheduled arrivals. 
It showed that 94% of the de- 
layed mail came from 10 states. 
After LeClerc reported the situa- 
tion through channels, six states 
improved their performance in a 
second study and LeClerc is hop- 
ing for even more improvement 
in the future. 

‘We're not islands,” he says. 
“It used to be that post offices 
operated independently like sep- 
arate companies, but we're all 
one Postal Service.” 

Although quality control offi- 
cers’ activities differ in each re- 
gion, the people in the job have 
remarkably common _ qualities. 
One is their intense concern for 
the Postal Service as a whole. 
Another is determination. 

“IT never give up,” says Le- 
Clerc. 

Another common quality in 
QCOs is long and usually varied 
experience in post offices. Many 
are former railway clerks famil- 
iar with schedules. Others were 
expediters. Wil Jasson, the 
Northeast Region’s quality con- 
trol chief, says it has to be that 
way. “You can’t take someone by 
the hand and lead him around. 
He has to know postal operations 
so he can know where to look.” 

Postmaster Donovan agrees 
and adds that a quality control 
officer needs initiative. ‘“‘He reg- 
ulates himself. I have that much 
confidence in him.” 

LeClerc says a QCO has to 
have an instinct for problem 
solving. “Some people say I 
should have been a detective. 
I’m good at finding things out.” 
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Postal Perronalities — 





Robert Leasure 
Ree Leasure pays particular 
attention to book reviews 
these days. The Colorado Springs 
distribution clerk has a hot-selling 
novel on the market. 

Leasure grew up on a ranch 
in southeastern Colorado. ‘‘! had 
always wanted to write a novel 
about the old west and have fi- 
nally done it with Black Mountain.”’ 

He describes it as an “‘intellec- 
tual western with something for 
everyone. Basically, it deals with 
man against nature and nature 
against man.” 

John Fetler, in his column, 
“Current Books” says: “‘It is an 
incredible book, written with all 
the flair of an expert of words, 
with deep understanding of human 
character, and with deep 
compassion for the great creatures 
of the wilderness.”’ 

Published in October by Putnam 
of New York, Black Mountain sold 
out its first printing by the end of 
November. 

Writing is nothing new for 
Leasure. He’s had many articles 
published in major magazines 
over the years, usually illustrated 
with his own photos. His works 
deal with environmental topics and 
wildlife. 





Despite his success as a writer, 
Leasure continues to work for the 
Postal Service. He has been a 
distribution clerk for 30 years and 
has no plans to stop now. ‘‘The 
pay and benefits are too good to 
give up,” he says. 

But he’s pleased with the book’s 
success and hopes someone will 
make a movie of it. 

“Black Mountain is the 
fulfillment of a dream,” he says. 

“It took nine months to write—you 
might say it’s my baby. A lifetime 

of observing and reading inspired 
me to write it.” 

The experience, he says, “‘is 
certainly rewarding to a guy who 
never finished high school.” 0 


Robert Pierce 


t started out like any other 

night. 

Robert Pierce, a Hicksville, NY, 
mailhandler on tour 3, was on his 
way home after work. He needed 
gas and was headed for an all- 
night service station when he saw 
a man following a woman down 
the deserted street. 

‘| could tell something was up,” 
Pierce said. “He was checking 
the street.’’ Then the man grabbed 
the woman's purse. 

‘‘By that time | was out of the 
car,’ Pierce said. ‘‘l yelled at him 
to stop and | could have grabbed 
him but...” 





The mugger pulled a gun and 
shot Pierce in the stomach. 

‘| knew | was hit but! didn’t 
think it was too bad so | chased 
him.”’ The mugger got away in the 
dark. 

When police arrived, they asked 
Pierce to help them search for the 
man. They rode for more than 20 
minutes. ‘'l started to get stiff and 
asked the police to get me to the 
hospital,’ Pierce said. He spent 
the next four nights there, 
following surgery for the removal 
of a .22 caliber slug. 

While recuperating at home, 
Pierce heard from a lot of people. 
“Mostly friends and relatives,’ he 
said, ‘“‘but | also got cards and 
telegrams from complete 
strangers who read about what | 
had done.” 

Pierce recalled that no one 
came to his aid the night of the 
incident. He doesn’t remember a 
single light coming on in the 
homes along the street. 

For his act of heroism, Pierce 
received the Postal Service's 
Superior Achievement Award and 
a check for $250. 

Why did he do it? “I was there 
and the woman needed help,” he 
said. ‘‘l just did what had to be 
done.” 0 


alvadore (Sam) Aguirre’s 
house looks like, well, Mickey 
Mouse. 

With good reason. The San 
Diego letter carrier has one of the 
largest collections of Walt Disney 
memorabilia in the country. 

“I've been collecting Disney 
items ever since | was a kid,” the 
25-year postal veteran says. “My 
house is full of things like Mickey 
Mouse watches, books, toys and 
other Disney related things.” 

Aguirre is especially proud of 
his large collection of items 
produced in the 1930s. ‘‘Old toys 
and books from that period are 
really hard to come by,” he says. 
“But | was lucky.” 














Salvadore Aguirre 


Just after World War Il, Aguirre 
was stationed in Japan. ‘‘Walt 
Disney had Japanese manufac- 
turers produce many Disney 
character toys before the war. It 
was cheaper to do it that way. | 
was able to purchase many items 
while | was in Japan because 
they had never been shipped to 
the States.” 

Thousands of items are 
displayed in his home in 
showcases. But he has so much, 
most of it is in storage. 

Aguirre goes to Disneyland 
three times a year. In fact, not 
too long ago he applied for a job 
with Disney Productions as an 
artist. ‘‘l could have gotten the 
job,” Aguirre says, ‘‘but decided 
| had too many years in the postal 
retirement system.” () 


A* Ward Samuelson if he’d 
like his children to work for 
the Postal Service (see pages 
8-9) and you'll get a nod of 
approval. One of his sons isa 
carrier and another is a clerk. 
Samuelson, postmaster of 
Rockville Centre, NY, is anew 
member of the Postal Life advisory 
board. He brings 31 years of 
postal service with him and says 





“I've done it all.” 

He began his career as a 
carrier. Five years later he became 
a Clerk. Seven years after that he 
began his rise to postmaster— 
first as a superintendent of 
dispatch, then a superintendent 
of mails, a superintendent of a 


Ward Samuelson 


post office, an OIC and finally 
postmaster. 

Francis Frank is another new 
member of the advisory board. 
Frank has two years’ service and 
is the first bulk mail center 
employee to sit on the board. 
Before joining the Postal Service, 





Francis Frank 


Frank served 22 years in the Air 
Force, with electronics as his 
specialty. He’s now a mail proc- 
essing equipment (MPE) 
mechanic at the Washington, DC, 
Bulk Mail Center. 0 
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A postal truck takes its dispatch of mail order cheese from Upper: The cheese that makes up most of the 

the picturesque Abbey of Gethsemani at Trappist, KY volume of the Trappist post office. Center: The monastery 
also serves as a church for nearby Catholics. Lower: 
Brother Patrick Hart sorts mail in the abbey’s own mailroom. 
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Except for his apparel, Brother Alexander White doesn’t 
look much different from any other small-office postmaster. 


hristmas rush over, the 

Trappist, KY, post office 
has settled back to its usual 
monastic way of life. 

It actually is monastic. The 
post office serves the 100- 
member Abbey of Gethsemani, 
part of the Trappist branch of 
the Cistercian Order. And its 
postmaster is Brother Alexander 
White, one of the monks. 

The post office’s main 
function—aside from receiving 
mail for the abbey’s members— 
is to dispatch mail order cheese 
made at the monastery. The 
monks make and sell Abbey of 
Gethsemani Port du Salut 
cheese all year and a special 
fruitcake for the Christmas 
season. During the holiday rush 
Brother Alexander dispatches 
three or four 10-ton trucks a day. 

Life is slower at Trappist the 
rest of the year. Members of the 
order raise their own food, 
operate a dairy farm, and make 
the cheese and fruitcake. 
Proceeds support the abbey. 0 
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~ music in i mail 


sy - George Turner, retired curator of postal history at the 
a * giatthernian Institution in Washington. DC, is something of an 
expert in postal and philatelic music. His sheet music collection 
; ‘includes over 100 songs that have to do with mail, postal 
: “employees and stamps. Here are some of them. 
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